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saying precisely what you have seen or heard or done, and so on.
In short, only as they bring to mind clear images (usually pic-
torial) of familiar forms of behaviour do general and abstract
terms convey meaning to any but the brightest of young children.

This is not to say that general and abstract terms should be
avoided by the teacher until they can be properly understood.
In the field of conduct their role is all-important. It would be
difficult, for instance, to say that we had any clear ideas of good
or evil before we were introduced to them by name. What did
any of us know of truth as opposed to falsehood before our parents
urged us to respect it? What did any of us imagine was the
difference between pleasure and happiness, between pride and
vanity, and so on, before the existence of such pairs of words for
related ideas suggested a difference between them? "Epictetus,"
says a modern writer, "made the discrimination of such words
the foundation of moral training," and it is true enough that
every stage of moral progress is indicated by the degree of our
perception of the meaning of words and descriptive ideas not
easily labelled with precision. "The clear vision of the ideal is
knowledge, to be won only by hard thinking. In Socrates' prac-
tice this hard thinking took the form of attempts to define the
essential meaning of the terms commonly used to describe right
conduct."1 And what is true of moral training is true also of
intellectual and aesthetic training.

If, therefore, we wish to make any considerable progress in the
attempt to find our way about the world of general and abstract
ideas we must become masters of the language which has been
devised for the purpose of describing them. We can decide, of
course, to do without language, just as we can decide to do without
aeroplanes, but progress with them both is faster and easier than
without them. This does not mean that a knowledge of words is
superior to a knowledge of things. There is a time for those who
travel in aeroplanes to come down to solid earth. Or, to change
the metaphor for one which William James once employed,
"without abstract concepts to handle our perceptual particulars
by, we are like men hopping on one foot. Using concepts (which
are expressible, as a rule, only in words] we become bi-pedal."2

10. LINGUISTIC PITFALLS
But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that dangers lie
in the path of those who do not realize the obvious limitations
of language; for very often words, as Bacon says, "do mightily
1  F. M. Gornford, Before and After Sociates (Cambridge University Press, 1932).
2  Popular Science Monthly, vii, 485.  Italicized clause added*